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[ N° XXV., ] Saturday, Fuly 23. 2785, 


To th AUTHOR of the LOUNGER. 


SIR, 
Hoven I prefume, from your-account of yourfelf, that you occafionally vifit 
the Theatre, and go there, like your friend Colonel Cauftic, to fee the Play 
as well as the Company ; I do not obferve that you have yet favoured us with any 
remarks ‘on the entertainments of the ftage. ‘This I regard in a manner as part of 
our duty. Whatever-has fo powerful an effect in forming the manners as the 

Theatre, falls properly within the department of one who wifhes to mark their 

progrefs. Even as a mere amufement, that which occupies fo great.a fpace in the 

time of the idle, fhould attract the notice of the Lounger. The field, you know, 

Sir, is wide: for even in the beft of our Englifh pieces there is great room for 

improvement, and much to be found fault with. The Fair Penitent, for example, 

which ftandshigh in the lift, is in many refpects imperfect, if not reprehenfible; 

which cenfure that I may juftify, (as alfo to take a fhare in the labour which | 

exhort you to), let: me attempt to fhow wherein it is that the piece is chiefly de- 

fective, 

For this purpofe, we muft firft direct-our attention to the characters; which are 
by no means fuch as to fupport or promote the intereft of the fituation. The heroine 
herfelf is very far from being an amiable or unexceptionable Lady, Her flight pre- 
tenfions to the title of Pemtent have often been remarked; and indeed the whole ftyle 
of her character, exclufive of the objeCtions that lie againft it in a moral view, is of 
that fierce, unbending, and unfeminine fort, which we cannot eafily pity in mif= 
fortune, or forgive in error. For the weaknefs and the guilt of her love, fhe has 
not that apology which fome unfortunate females derive from the bewitching qua- 
lities of their feducers. The object of her paffion isa vain, a profligate, and un- 
difguifed libertine, whofe treatment of her had been fo utterly bafe and unmanly, 
as even to make her dread that the fecret of her favours might not be fafely lod- 
ged with him, The“ finenefs of his form,” is the only attractive quality we per- 
ceive about him ;' a motive to love which finks the Lady equally in our eftimation 
of her virtue, and in our epinion of her underftanding. 

If fuch is the impreffion that Califa makes on her firft appearance, her conduct 
in the courfe of the piece by no means removes it. Her behaviour to Horatio, 
when he intimates his fufpicions of her guilty correfpondence, and holds up to her 
her own letter in fupport of the charge, is the very height of éffrontery; as in- 
deed the attempt which follows, to turn the fword of her injured hufband againft 
the bofom of his beft friend, becanfe he had detected her falfehood, is a ftroke of 
wickednefs, (for it deferves no gentler name), which deprives her of all title to 
fympathy. We remain accordingly, till the beginning of the fifth act, almoft in- 
different about her fate; or perhaps we rather enjoy her difficulties and embarraff- 
ments, Then, indeed, after her fhame has been divulged; when the object of 
her guilty flame is now no’more; when fhe is fet before us, forfaken of every 
friend, and without profpe& of peace but in the grave; when now the flormy 
paffions that had tranfported her, having fubfided, are followed by fettled forrow ; 
and her haughty foul, bowed down by misfortunes, at length fubmits to own 
that fhe had done amifs, to intreat forgivenefs, and to be grateful for a little ten- 
dernefs : —in thefe circumftances, our tears begin to take her part, as they would 
that of any object, however undeferving, reduced to fo wretched a fituation, and 
throwing herfelf entirely on our pity. The fcene between her and Altamont, 
where fhe makes confeffion of her own demerit, and prays for a companion to him 
more deferving of his virtues, is interefling: and ftill more fo that which precedes 
it between her and Sciolto; which is indeed by far the beft in the play. We 
fhould miftake however in attributing its effet to our intereft in Califta: for the 
venerible good old man has by much the greateft fhare in it; whofe affeétion ‘for 
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his child, contending with his rigid fenfe of honour, forms a fpectacle that draws 
at once our admiration and our love. Sciolto, indeed, is the moft interefting, as 
well as mott refpectable perfon of the drama; his fituation, his chara¢ter, and his 
feelings, equally infpire our reverence for his virtue, and our pity for his misfor- 
tunes. 

it the character of Califta offends us by its fiercenefs, that of Altamont difgufts 
us by its infignificance. Of him we know little more than this, which is far 
from being enough, that he is an ardent admirer of Califta. We are told indeed 
by the other perfons of the piece, that he is ‘‘ an excellent young man,” and inherits 
all his father’s virtues, But thefe encomiums by his friends make him no favou- 
rite with the fpectator, who knows nothing of his father, and is attached only by 
what he himfelf fees, and obferves, and finds reafon for; not by what he hears 
related, or is defired to’ believe. Now, what of Altamont is prefented, is boyith, 
filly, and extravagant ; we neither fympathife with his joy for the acquifition, nor 
in his defpair for the lofs of a miftrefs who receives his adoration with {uch in- 
difference, and yields him her hand with fuch unwillingnefs. We feel the mean- 
nefs as well as indelicacy of his fituation, and are tempted to defpife him for ac- 
cepting a bride on fuch mortifying conditions, 

When love, as in the cafe of Altamont, is the only prominent part of a cha- 
racter, its object fhould be rendered worthy of its ardour, Neither for Altamont’s 
affection for Califta, nor Califta’s for Lothario, has the Poet furnifhed fuch an apo- 
logy. The firft is mean, though it may be honeft; the laft is nearly as contemp- 
tible, and much lefs pure: here it is filly, there it is criminal. 7 

Horatio’s character is of a better ftamp: But he is not a principal in the action, 
At the fame time, the behaviour of this “: far-famed friend of noble Altamont,” is 
not in every inftance juft what we expect of him; efpecially in the firlt meeting 
between him and that unfortunate youth, after the full difcovery of Calitta’s 
guilt: On which occafion, inftead of confidering the bitter difappointment his 
young friend had met with, and preventing him by an unfolicited forgivenefs, 
which is what we look for from the calm and generous temper of Horatio, he 
abufes and reviles him with all the fharpnefs of an enemy, and can hardly be won 
to forget his offence, 

There is one other perfon of the Drama, whom we had almoft forgot to take 
notice of ; a lady too; Lavima, the fpoufe of Horatio; a very deferving perfon 
doubtlefs, as well as her brother Altamont, but withal extremely infipid; and fo 
much the lefs allowed for, that fhe is quite unneceflary; her prefence ferving only 
to introduce two dull {cenes of conjugal endearment between her and her huiband, 

The condué of the piece, though by no means fo exceptionable as the manners, 
is not without a fault. We may obferve of many Englifh plays, and fome of thefe 
among the beft in the language, Mr Home’s Douglas, for example, that they are 
languid towards the conclufion; owing to the inability of the Poet to fufpend the 
unravelling of his ftory; or, as the Poet will tell us, owing to the arbitrary rule 
which prefcribes, that a Tragedy fhall not confift of fewer acts than five; to com- 
ply with which, he is obliged either to continue the ftory beyond its natural and 
proper term, or elfe to fwell the piece with artificial fcenes, that contribute little 
to heighten our intereft, or to advance the action, The embarraflment of this 
rule has been felt by the author of the Fair Penitent. After the death of Lothario, 
which happens as early as the beginning of the fourth act, he is evidently at a lofs 
to fill up the remainder of the play, and not a little puzzled how to keep the He- 
roine alive till the end of it. This was indeed no fimall difficulty; as it is not eafy 
to imagine what fhould reftrain fo proud and violent a pertonage one moment 
from efcaping defpair and infamy, and fetting herfelf at liberty, after “ the broad 
“ thame” of her difcovery with Lothario. Mr Rowe feems by no means {uccefs- 
ful in the attempt. Soon after Lothario’s fall, we are informed that a tumult has 
arifen in confequence of it among the partifans of that young nobleman, and that 
Sciolto’s palace is attacked, The old man goes forth to repel their violence: The 

event we are never told of ; but we muft fuppofe it favourable, as he afterwards 
appears in fafety. Horatio is in like manner affaulted in the ftreets: but this 
{cuffle produces not, more than the former, any confequence whatever; if it be 
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not, that Lavinia comes forward to diftrefs us with her alarms about the fafety of 
her Lord. We are next prefented with the long fuperfluous fcene of reconciliation 
between him and Alta» ont. Follows, in the beginning of the fifth act, the fpec- 
tacle of Lothario’s dead body, with the mufic, the book,.the bones, and the black 
hangings; by what means fo furnifhed out, or for what fervice intended, it is 
not eafy to difcover. And in the end, Sciolto, who had given orders to have his 
gates well guarded, and had fummoned his friends to attend him in his palace, 
having, againft all probability, ftolen out alone and unattended, on fome errand 
unknown to any body, receives his death by means which we have not feen 
prepared, and in a manner which we do not underftand, It is this circume 
{tance that determines Califta’s refolution: For though there had before this been 
much talking about death, and a great deal of preparation for it, ftill fhe had un- 
accountably delayed the execution of a purpofe, which fhe had from the beginning 
prepared us to expect whenever her guilt fhould be difcovered; and which the 
defperate and horrid circumftances attending the difcovery fhould now have con- 
firmed and accelerated, Thus, in the middle of the fourth a&t, a new {pring of 

movement is brought into play; and the action is afterwards forced on, not by 

the paflions of the principal perfonages,. which had till then advanced it, and 

which alone ought to do that duty, but by the party-zeal of (we know not who) 

Lothario’s friends: A power which we may fuppofe, if we pleafe, but which we 

feel ourfelves under no manner of neceflity to fuppofe. Farther, the death of Sciolto 

is not well interwoven with that frefh thread, detached from the texture of the piece 

as it is, but figures as a mere accident; infomuch that we are almoft equally fur- 

prifed on being told of it, as if we were to hear that he had dropped down in a 

fit of apoplexy. 

With all this, the play has beauties that muft be relifhed by every reader of 
tafte. It is particularly eminent for elegance and richnefs of expreflion through- 
out. The defcriptions (with which it abounds) are equal to any in the language, 
And the fubordinate degrees of all the paflions, efpecially the amiable, are touched 
for the molt part both with fpirit and with delicacy. The high pathetic, how- 
ever, is not any where to be met with in it, (if we except one ftroke, in the fcene 
already taken notice of between Califta and her father). We mutt particularly re- 
aark the want of genuine pathos in Califta’s noted foliloquy at the beginning of 
the fifth aét, where that lady is by far too much miftrefS of herfelf, and dif- 
courfes in a ftyle very foreign to her circumftances: Inftead of being loft in the 
thoughts of her fituation, fhe remarks on the fcene, as a {pectator might, that 
ere is ample room for meditation, She tries the book, and defcants upon the vanity 
of its precepts: She liftens to the mufic, and approves the ftyle of it: She expa- 
tiates on the pageantry of the death’s head and bones; while the corfe of the lo- 
ved youth who had wrought all her troubles, is noticed in fewer words than are 
beftowed on any of the other topics; and thefe words only an exclamation at the 
ghaftlinefs of its appearance. This compofure and unconcern is by no means 
what we look for from the ardent fpirit of Califta, fitting at midnight by the dead 
body of her “ dear betrayer.” She had loved Lothario with paffion; and her fond- 
nefs for him had confefledly a little while ago full pofleflion of her breaft—Only 
a few hours have paffed fince he was flaughtered in her prefence.—His faults are 
now expiated in his blood —She is a woman, not a Cato; and fhe had hitherto 
been reprefented as of a violent temper, rather than firm: So that we now indulge 
in the full hope to hear the genuine voice of grief and defpair, uttering not a 
fingle word but what immediately relates to her fituation, and is fuggetted by it. 
It is not enough that fhe tell us, the mind may here burft with thinking, and 
that fhe is full of anguifh, which no difcipline can cure; nor that the feed the 
phrenzy of her foul with folemn founds, and invoke the infernal gods to match 
the horror around her. A thoufand fuch fanciful exlamations truly expref$ not 
any diftrefs. They are not the language of anguith, which dwells, like every 
other {trong feeling, fteadily on its object, and is occupied with that alone, and 
not with talking of itfelf. It isthe very griefs of Califta, the fources of pain open- 
ed afreth by the fight of Lothario, as he there lies,—compaflion for his fate,—re- 
vived affection for his perfon,— the prefent fcene compared with their ftolen inter- 
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view of love,—the defolation fhe has f{pread around her,—her defpair of relief;— 
itis thefe that we expect to fee purfuing one another in her thoughts: And till thefe 
appear, fay Califta what fhe may about her agonies, we are neither difpofed to 
believe nor to pity them. Yours, &c. 

THEATRICUS, 


) —— RRL 


To fhew that I take in good part the fugzeftion of my correfpondent at the be- 
ginning of his letter, I will add to his obfervations on the Tragedy in queftion a 
few lines, to inform ‘him that I was one of the audience who attended its repre- 
fentation fome evenings ago, and received that very high entertainment which the 
performance of Mrs Siddons always affords. Amidft the defeéts which Theatricus 
very juftly remarks in the character of Califa, there is however a variety of high and 
ftormy.paffion, which gives fcope to the aftonifhing powers of this incomparable 
actrefs. Thefe fhe difplayed fo forcibly, that fome who had not inveftigated the 
character fo clofely as my correfpondent, thought “ fhe o’erftepp’d the modefty of 
“ nature in the force and whirlwind of her paflion.” But let it be remembered, 
that Califta is a woman haughty and impetuous in the higheft degree, and that 
the defence of guilt is always loud in proportion as it is hollow. In this, in- 
deed, lay the admirable art with which fhe played the fcene with Horatio; fhe 
rofe in violence as the accufation was prefled upon her, and met his reproof and 
admonition with the fiercene{fs of refentment and of pride, ftruggling with the 
anguifh of guilt and of fhame. Nor did fhe fail to give the Poet (as is ufual 
with her) fome merit not his own, by infufing into the latter part of the play that 
aendernefs of which fhe knows fo well how to unlock the fprings. In the laft in- 
terview with her father, particularly, and in her dying {peech to Altamont, fhe 
conveyed this impreflion fo ftrongly, that we quite forgot the blame which our 
juftice fhould have laid upon Califta, and our tears flowed for her misfortunes with 
all the intereft of compatlion, and all the confcioufnefs of ‘virtue. 

But the language of encomium is fo familiar to this Lady, that it were trite 
to continue it. In recalling her performance, | tried a much more difficult tafk, 
to'remember fome defect. One trifling error I imagined I difcovered. In marking 
the fentiments of contempt and infolence, fhe fometimes ufed a voice, and affu- 
med a countenance, rather of too familiar a kind. When fhe uttered the follow~ 
ing lines, 

** And bleffes her good ftars that fhe is virtuous” ——— 
Is this the famous friend of Altamont ?” 
a tale-bearing officious fellow” 
Who guiltlefs dies becaufe her fool ran mad” —— 
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And the evening before, in Lady Macleth, 


** Was the Hope drunk 
* In which you drefs’d yourfelf ?” 
* Letting / dare not wait upon J would, 
“ Like the old cat i’ the adage,” 








Methought in her fpeaking of fuch paflages, there was a tone and look more al- 
lied to the Comic than the Tragic Mufe, and hardly dignified enough for the im- 
portance of the fituation, or the high feeling of the moment in which they were 
pronounced, It was an obfervation of fome of the great French actors upon 
Garrick, that he {poke admirably well the language of paflion, but not quite as a 
hero w ould fpeak it. Though one might trice fomething of the cofume of Paris 
in this remark, yet undoubtedly there is a form which paflion puts.on, different in 
different fituations. Perhaps, too, there is a certain deception in our ideas of what 
the ftation or character of the perfon fhould imprefs upon his feelings, which the 
very truth and genuine colour of nature may fometimes offend. We have all our 
prejudices, like Partridge, though they may not be altogether fo fimple. It is very 
feldom, hewn that we have any room for a complaint of this fort. Itis only in 
2 Garrick or a Siddons that nature prefles fo clofe on us that the “ galls our kibe.” 
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